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SOCIAL CONTROL. XIV. 

EDUCATION. 

The hackneyed metaphors, "potter's clay," "wax tablet," 
"bent twig," "tender osier," and other images used for child- 
hood are so many ways of emphasizing its high suggestibility. 
The mark of the young mind is an absence of fixed habits, of 
stubborn volitions, of persistent ways of acting. The staunch 
personality that can plow through counter-suggestions as 
tremorless as an iron-clad in a flight of arrows we look for only 
in the adult. The child gradually builds it as a worm builds its 
worm-cast — out of material taken in from without. And this 
original dependence on surroundings holds true alike of martyr 
and of milksop, of moral hero and of weakling. They differ only 
in their power to form fixed habits. "The ethical life itself, the 
boy's, the girl's conscience is born in the stress of the conflicts 
of suggestion, born right out of his imitative hesitations." 1 Not 
long ago it was the fashion to magnify heredity and belittle sur- 
roundings. But the close study of infancy has shown that much 
we charged to blood is really due to example. The close mental 
and moral resemblances to parents are largely the result of imita- 
tion. " Heredity does not stop with birth ; it is then only 
beginning." 2 "Under limitations of heredity" the child "makes 
up his personality .... by imitation out of the 'copy' set in the 
actions, temper, emotions, of the persons who build around him 
the social inclosure of his childhood." 3 He "reflects the whole 
system of influences coming to stir his sensibilities. And just 
in as far as his sensibilities are stirred, he imitates, and forms 
habits of imitating; and habits? — they are character!" 4 

Now, this early suggestibility, which has become so huge and 
pregnant a fact to the psychology of today, has always been 
more ore less clearly apprehended by thinkers. For upon this 

1 J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race, p. 360. 

'Ibid., p. 361. * Ibid., p. 357. * Ibid., p. 358. 
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and this only rests the time-honored policy of founding social 
order on a system of education. 

Most, though not quite all, of the moral possibilities that lie 
in education are bound up in some way or other with the power 
of suggestion. There is, first of all, the training received in 
school or on playground from mingling with other children on 
a footing of equality. " All the ways of men," says Goldsmith, 
" are practiced in a public school in miniature." In this micro- 
cosm the too obstreperous ego gets a wholesome dressing down. 
There is formed a habit of moderating one's claims, of respecting 
others' rights, and of hitting upon those moral solutions known as 
" justice," which is most precious for the larger society of the 
adult. Closely related to this is the training to self-control and 
the habit of obedience to an external law which are given by a 
good school discipline. Another gain lies in the partial substi- 
tution of the teacher for the parent as the model upon which the 
child forms itself. Copy the child will, and the advantage of 
giving him his teacher instead of his father to imitate is that the 
former is a picked person, while the latter is not. Childhood is, 
in fact, the heyday of personal influence. The position of the 
teacher gives him prestige, and the lad will take from him sugges- 
tions that the adult will accept only from rare and splendid 
personalities. The committing of education to superior persons 
lessens our dependence on magnetic men. It is a way of 
economizing Savonarola or Wesley or Phillips Brooks. 

We must allow an effect to the continual impact of precept. 
Whether as the master's exhortation, as oft-quoted injunction, 
as memorized text, or as schoolroom motto, a persistent sugges- 
tion as to conduct, provided it really strike the attention and be 
brought home by illustration and instance, ought to count for 
something. The mere droning or dinning of maxims is perhaps 
vain, but that which is really taught certainly tends to sink in. 
The present contempt for such direct methods of impressing the 
will is an accident, due to the fact that the reigning skepticism 
usually cuts for the man the bands in which precept has bound 
the child. Let us not forget that the immemorial device of 
stationary societies to preserve their ancient order has been to 
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make certain traditional wisdom the sole subject of study. The 
mere learning by rote of Analects, or Vedas, or Koran, or Thorah 
has been for thousands of years not unjustly deemed of great 
effect in molding character and fixing habits of thought. 

Again, education can give that direction to a child's likes and 
dislikes, enthusiasms and scorns, which will lead to the adoption 
of a desired ideal. The born teacher is able to kindle zeal at 
the right flame and "fix the generous purpose in the breast." 
In poetry, song, religion, national history, legend, fable, and fairy 
tale are imbedded seizing characters which draw down love or 
hate according to the way in which they are presented. In the 
soul of the pupil the subtle and innocent Jesuitry of the school- 
master is thus able to weld feelings to ideas in ways which that 
pupil will never discover later on. 

Finally, it is possible to fix in the plastic child mind prin- 
ciples upon which, later, may be built a huge structure of practical 
consequence. For thus out of sight in the impressions of child- 
hood lie the foundations of many a man's theory of conduct and 
philosophy of life. Undoubtedly when reason is fully active the 
man revises his beliefs, tearing down the hastily run up struc- 
tures of youth and building anew. But, while dislodging stone 
after stone that has been laid in the mortar of bad logic, he 
rarely disturbs the deep concrete foundation that, clinging to the 
bedrock of his mind with the grip of early suggestion, seems to 
be a part of his very self. Building on some early moral or 
intellectual prejudice such as the divine government, the harmony 
of public and private interests, the coincidence of virtue and 
happiness, the sacredness of law, the dignity of magistrates, 
society is able to get the individual on its side almost for nothing. 
It is this planting of seed ideas Callicles had in mind when he 
says (Plato's Gorgias) : " We take the best and strongest from 
their youth upward and tame them like young lions — charming 
them with the sound of the voice and saying to them that with 
equality they must be content, and that the equal is the honor- 
able and just." 

Thus and thus can education help in "breaking in " the colt 
to the harness. But education is far from being always and 
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everywhere a moral instrument. True, it does not follow the 
preferences of the child : it is always provided. But if it is pro- 
vided by the parent, it will reflect the parent's desire to fit his 
child for practical life, to equip him for success in the struggle 
for existence. If education is provided by a sect, it will reflect 
the zeal of the sect to fit for eternal life, to equip the soul for 
salvation. Finally, if it is provided by society, it will reflect 
the desire of society to fit for social life. While these dis- 
tinctions are real enough, the purposes may blend somewhat. 
The parent comes to prize good character as a means to getting 
on, while the state finds that one way to lessen law-breaking is 
to equip its children to earn a living. Moreover, the parent may 
be held responsible for the education he provides, as when he is 
commanded : "Thou shalt teach them [your children] the words 
of the law, speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house and 
when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt write them upon the doorposts of 
thine house and upon thy gates " (Deut. II : 18-20). Or the sect 
may, as in the case of Magi, Brahmans, or Churchmen, become 
virtually a social organ. If we regard as undoubted engine of 
social control only that school education which is provided gra- 
tuitously for all children by some great social organ, then this 
engine has not always been set in motion. There are, indeed, 
several factors which condition the appearance of a free public 
education. 

Stage of social development is one. When society is still 
patriarchal and the commonwealth reposes on families, educa- 
tion remains the appanage of the parent. Heads of families 
being the authors and mainstays of social order, moral education 
may, as in old Israel, Homeric Greece, early Rome, Persia, and 
China, be readily committed to their care. When, as in military 
Sparta, social existence is staked on the fidelity and prowess of 
the individual man, the state thrusts the parent to one side and 
imposes a discipline of its own. There seems, too, to be an 
inverse relation between force and education, between direct and 
indirect methods of control. Rome, strong in lictors and legions, 
ignored education. The Jews, backward in political organization 
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or dispersed among alien races, must needs impose the yoke of 
their law by school and synagogue rather than by scourge and 
prison. 

A third factor is the intelligence and self-consciousness of 
society. The schooling of the young is a long-headed device 
to promote order, and does not get adopted till the group 
becomes aware of its task and its resources. At first it is the 
rare thinker who sees anything in it, and his arguments do not 
always prevail. Down to the Reformation only the Greek 
philosophers and the Jewish rabbis had set forth the possibilities 
of education in respect to social order. Men trust the police- 
man and the priest sooner than the pedagogue. To collect little 
plastic lumps of human dough from private households and shape 
them on the social kneading-board exhibits a faith in the power 
of suggestion which few peoples ever attain to. And so it hap- 
pens that now, when the role of the priest in the social economy 
seems drawing to an end, the role of the schoolmaster appears to 
have just begun. The technique of belief and religion has been 
understood for thousands of years ; but the technique of educa- 
tion is the discovery of yesterday — or, better yet, tomorrow. 

The aims that have dominated the historical systems of edu- 
cation have not been dictated solely by society's instinct of self- 
preservation, but reflect other paramount social needs as well. 

The informing purpose of the earlier types of education — 
Egypt, India, China, Israel — was the shaping of human pulp in 
a rigid traditional mold. The means of reconciling order with 
progress were not then understood or discussed. In existing 
institutions it was not possible to part the essential from the acci- 
dental. The only fabric that men could conceive of was the 
existing one, and hence social stability seemed bound up with 
conservatism. Immovable these civilizations were certainly not, 
but their slow secular drift had little to do with conscious 
change. Education, therefore, consisted in so hypnotizing the 
young with the ancient lore that free exercise of the mind on 
religious, ethical, or political matters should be impossible. 
They were to be stung and paralyzed with tradition, thrown into 
a mental catalepsy by exclusive contact with sacred books and 
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classics edited, interpreted, and, perhaps, even doctored by a 
priestly caste. To make men torpid and peaceable by making 
them resigned, to get them to accept the social system as they 
accept the order of nature, to clothe law and religion with such 
prestige that the individual, unable to see over them or around 
them, bows the head submissively — such were the aims of early 
education. 

In Greece conflicting tendencies were at work. In Sparta 
the state was a great educational institution, and warrior-citizens 
were deliberately turned out according to pattern. " At seven 
years Spartan children," says Plutarch, " were enrolled in certain 
companies and classes, where they all lived under the same 
order and discipline, doing their exercises and taking their play 
together. Of these he who showed the most conduct and cour- 
age was made captain. They had their eyes always upon him, 
obeyed his orders, and underwent patiently whatever punish- 
ment he inflicted ; so that the whole course of their education 
was one continued exercise of a ready and perfect obedience." J 

In Athens there was no state system, and the child was edu- 
cated primarily for himself. The profound and just reflections of 
the philosophers on the r61e that early suggestion might play in the 
control apparatus of society 2 never gave direction to Athenian 
education. But while social order had little help from the 
school, Athens gave birth to noble ideals of personal develop- 
ment, which have been the guiding stars of liberal minds ever 
since. Rome throughout her history showed a strange apathy in 
respect to education. The fact that the wholesome, character- 
forming home training of the child did not give way to schools 
until Roman power had become consolidated suggests that Rome 
put her trust in physical force rather than in ideas. 

The Christian church, rapt by mystical visions, gave, at first, 
little heed to anything but soul-saving. When, later, much the 
same blood coursed in the veins of the church and the world, 
she settled down into a useful, though somewhat unmanageable, 
social organ engaged in the establishing of order with tools of 

1 Plutarch's Lycurgus. 

'Plato, Laws, VI, § 766 ; Protagoras, p. 147. 
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a peculiar edge and a strange temper. During the Middle Ages 
state and church roughly divided the work of control, the one 
monopolizing the direct, the other the indirect means. The 
contrast of coercion and influence was symbolized in the maxim 
that the state has to do with the body, the church with the 
soul. 

Under this arrangement the education of the young fell to 
the church. The clergy were granted a legal monopoly, and no 
lay teaching was allowed. But this was, after all, only a slen- 
der strand in the work of the church. Armed with other-world 
terrors she grappled boldly with the adult mind, and chose to 
preach rather than to teach. It mattered little that, at best, the 
poor were instructed in the catechism and the rudiments of reli- 
gion. If not by schools, then by her worship and ceremonial, 
the church managed to indoctrinate with her beliefs. The deli- 
cate art of creating in the child, by means of skillful suggestions, 
a lasting bias for the good, and a rooted prejudice in favor of 
righteousness, remained for later thinkers to discover. 

The fate of higher education in the Middle Ages shows how 
loth is society to treat even the teaching of adults as a private 
affair. The early aggregations of masters and scholars at Paris 
and Oxford and Bologna came near to affording an open mar- 
ket for instruction. But the free dealing of the buyers and 
sellers of teaching was soon meddled with, and, by hook or 
crook, a regulative finger was laid on the windpipe of learning. 
By bulls, charters, or "licenses to teach," the old university 
which had originated independently alike of the civil and the 
papal authority was brought under the central organs of control. 
Moreover, the university itself became a close corporation, fitted 
in due time by its timid sense of responsibility and its conserva- 
tive temper to become a pillar of order. 

With the Reformation the elementary schools received a 
prodigious impulse. From the advent of the reformers dates 
primary instruction in Scotland, Switzerland, Sweden, and Prot- 
estant Germany. The schools were necessary to Protestantism, 
for they stiffened private judgment against the authority of tra- 
dition. The appeal to the Bible as interpreted by the individual 
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conscience was a barren mockery unless the people knew how 
to read. 

The same century saw the rise of a secondary education, 
based on the Greek and Latin classics. Perfected by the Jesuits 
and imitated by the rest of the world, this classical training, 
which reigned until this century and has only slowly been dis- 
lodged from its seats, is a most interesting device of control 
over the middle and ruling classes. For a pyramidal society 
putting a severe strain on obedience the safest and best educa- 
tion is one that wears away the energy of youth in mental gym- 
nastics, directs the glance toward the past, cultivates the 
memory rather than the reason, gives polish rather than power, 
encourages acquiescence rather than inquiry, and teaches to 
versify rather than to think. It is natural that teachers in meet- 
ing such requirements should construct a system that favors the 
humanities rather than the sciences, literature and language 
rather than history, and the forms of literature rather than the 
substance. 

The great democratic upheavals changed again the aim of 
education. The old preoccupation with the other life disap- 
peared before the political purpose. Thinkers flaming with gen- 
erous wrath at the parasitism of the upper orders demanded 
enlightenment as a means of arming the people against their 
despoilers. "No people in a state of civilization," said Jeffer- 
son, " can stay ignorant and free." Schools alone render the 
people " the safe, as they are the only legitimate, guardians of 
their liberty." This origin in revolt gave the public education 
of France and America that almost exclusively intellectual cast 
which it still retains. While latterly this political motive is 
dying away, the successful working of democratic government 
is making ever greater demands upon the intelligence of the 
common man, and the disposition to educate for citizenship at 
the public expense is ever more marked. 1 

1 " So long as the direction of man's institutional life was in the hands of one or 
the few, the need for a wide diffusion of political intelligence was not strongly felt. 
The divine right of kings found its correlative in the diabolical ignorance of the 
masses. There was no educational ideal, resting upon a social and political neces- 
sity, that was broad enough to include the whole people. But the rapid widening of 
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But the newer policy in this matter has not been shaped 
wholly by self-interest. Humanitarian sentiment is certainly a 
factor in the perfecting of schools, and socialism comes in at 
the end of the century to push on what democracy started. 
Contending in the social mind with the motives of utility is the 
generous ideal of an education at the public expense aiming at a 
free and harmonious personal development for all. For this old 
Greek vision is, in a way, the only solution of the difficulty of 
our time. The old societies dreaded change. So they sought 
to run each generation into conventional molds, and were wor- 
ried if any traces of individuality still remained. Our western 
societies, on the other hand, have embraced the idea of progress 
and made it a part of their tradition. In the faith that the 
present will be surpassed they would prepare their youth to 
initiate, or at least welcome, progress. Hence they have thrown 
away their rigid molds. For them, as for the Athenians, there 
remains no satisfying ideal of education save the fullest devel- 
opment, in body and spirit, of every child within the state. 

Nevertheless, we should go very far wrong to suppose that 
the systematic employment of instruction for the purposes of 
control has, in any wise, been neglected in modern educational 
policies. Amid the stress of new aims — political, civic, ideal — 
the strictly practical object of promoting morality and order by 
means of teaching has not been thrust aside or forgotten. The 
avowal that free education is an economical system of police 
sounds rather brutal in this smooth-spoken age. It shocks the 
public and chills teachers. But now and then the cat is let out 
of the bag. Swift declared that "all nations have agreed in the 
necessity of a strict education which consisted in the observance 
of moral duties." Burke regarded a religious education as "the 
cheap defense of nations." Napoleon said frankly: "It is 

the basis of sovereignty has changed all that. No deeper conviction pervades the 
people of the United States and of France, who are the most aggressive exponents of 
democracy, than that the preservation of liberty under the law, and of the institu- 
tions that are our precious possession and proud heritage, depends upon the intelli- 
gence of the whole people. It is on this unshakable foundation that the argument 
for public education at public expense really rests." — N. M. Butler, The Meaning of 
Education, pp. 108-9. 
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impossible, indeed, to remain long in the present state of things, 
since everyone may now set up a shop for education, as he 
would a shop for broadcloth." 1 "I feel called upon to organize 
a system of education for the new generation, such that both 
political and moral opinions may be duly regulated thereby." 2 
"It seems to me that the special and the private schools ought 
all to be united, and brought under the cognizance of the educa- 
tion corps, which body ought to be so constituted as to have 
under its eye every child from the age of nine years." 3 And 
this "corps" was to be "an order, not of Jesuits whose head 
resides at Rome, but of Jesuits whose sole ambition shall be to 
make themselves useful, and who shall have no interest separated 
from that of the public." 4 Webster, in his Plymouth oration, 
said: "By general instruction we seek as far as possible to 
purify the whole atmosphere, to keep good sentiments upper- 
most, and to turn the strong current of feeling and opinion, as 
well as the censures of the law and the denunciations of religion, 
against immorality and crime." Elsewhere he terms the public 
schools "a wise and liberal system of police, by which property 
and the peace of society are secured." In Macaulay's view, 
"whoever has a right to hang has a right to educate." "The 
gross ignorance of the common people is a principal cause of 
danger to our persons and property. Therefore it is the duty of 
the government to take care that the common people shall not 
be grossly ignorant." " By some means government must pro- 
tect persons and property. If you take away education, what 
means do you leave ? . . . . You leave guns and bayonets, 
stocks and whipping-posts, treadmills, solitary cells, penal colo- 
nies, gibbets." 3 

There are some to whom the spectacle of the modern secu- 
lar state carefully and deliberately disengaging its vital interests 
from the ancient body of beliefs, to which they have so long 
been attached, 6 recalls the reckless song in Faust, " Ich habe 

1 Pelet, Napoleon in Council, p. 206. 

'Ibid., p. 199. 3 Ibid., p. 209. 4 Ibid., p. 200. 

s Speech on Education, April 18, 1847. 

6 See Pearson, National Life and Character, chap. iv. 
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meiri Sache auf nichts gestellt." But, in truth, these Cassandras 
see only a part of what is going on. The ebb of religion is only 
half a fact, the other half is the high tide of education. While 
the priest is leaving the civil service the schoolmaster is coming 
in. As the state shakes itself loose from the church it reaches 
out for the school. Step by step with disestablishment of 
religion proceeds the establishment of education ; so that today 
the moneys, public or private, set apart for schools and univer- 
sities far surpass the mediaeval endowments of abbeys and sees. 

Meanwhile we are in the era of educational monstrosities 
born of the unnatural union of church and school. In the 
countries where the state has founded the elementary school 
every conceivable compromise between the old and the new can 
be found. We find religious instruction given as part of the 
regular curriculum ; given during school hours, but by an out- 
sider ; given outside of school hours, but within the school 
building ; given apart from the school, but paid for with school 
funds. In quantity likewise there is every gradation. We find 
religious instruction ad libitum; instruction in stated subjects, 
such as Bible, catechism, and sacred history ; instruction solely 
in the Bible; no formal instruction, but simply religious exer- 
cises ; no exercise save the reading of the Bible without com- 
ment. We find state-aided church schools, elementary public 
schools with compulsory religious instruction, religious instruc- 
tion save at special request, religious instruction only at special 
request. What are these but so many stages in the emergence 
of the chick from the shell ? The fact that there are all these 
stations on the road to emancipation, and the fact that the 
school, having reached one station, never goes back to an earlier 
one, are of profound significance. They reveal, underneath the 
medley of systems, an almost world-wide drift from religion 
toward education as the method of indirect social restraint. 

This is not all. In most cases the teaching in the common 
school has been given an intellectual bias, not because anybody 
demanded it, but because the sects, in their mutual jealousy, 
have gradually canceled out of public education nearly every 
atom of religious instruction. That this has come more by 
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accident than by design does not help the fact that the school has 
thereby lost much of the character-forming power that originally 
gave it a claim on society. It has become less an instrument of 
social control than an aid to individual success. Not that intel- 
lectual education is without a moral value. 

By giving men a clearer view of their true interests it contributes largely 
to the proper regulation of life ; by opening a wide range of new and healthy 
interests it diverts them from much vice ; by increasing their capacity for 
fighting the battle of life it takes away many temptations, though it undoubt- 
edly creates and strenghtens some ; and it seldom fails to implant in the 
character serious elements of discipline and self-control.' 

But this is not enough. Something more massive is needed 
as a breakwater against vice and crime and that moral decay 
which is worse than either. In India, Japan, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the United States, Canada, and Australia there are 
complaints that the school is not doing all it might do. In view 
of the decay of faith and the inexorable eviction of religious 
teaching from the school the cry goes up for a secular civic and 
moral education that shall effectively minister to peace and 
order. 

Just what shape this new education will take no one can say. 
Some things, however, are certain. It will not be merely one 
more branch of study like ethics or civics. It will not be an 
intellectual system with bad metaphysics instead of theology as 
its corner-stone. It will not consist in the droning of moral 
abstractions. It will begin early. It will give great scope to 
the personal influence of the teacher. It will be realistic, and its 
starting-point will be the facts of personal and social life. It 
will form moral prepossessions rather than intellectual preju- 
dices. It will strive "to store up moral power in good habits." 
It will seek not so much to fix certain principles by authority as 
to directly suggest actions and feelings and modes of viewing 
conduct. 

In this attempt there will be, at first, much to call forth laughter 
— or tears. Only few teachers have the gift of personal influence ; 
the rest must learn with awkwardness and stumbling. In time 
character-forming will be understood and taught to the teaching 

1 Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, Vol. II, p. 63. 
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craft. Still it may always have in it something of the fine art — 
something beyond the reach of ordinary persons. For a while 
the results on the young will not compare favorably with those 
of the old religious education. But it took the Jesuits a long 
time to perfect an education in the interests of the church ; so 
let us not begrudge the time to perfect an education in the 
interests of society. 

And let those who rebel at this prospect be reminded that 
the only alternative is to go back to state churches and church 
schools. A state educational machine with its semi-military 
organization of little children, its overriding of individual bent 
and preference, its appeals to head instead of heart, its rational 
morality, its colorless and jejune text-books, its official cult of 
ethical and civic principles, its cold-blooded fostering of patriot- 
ism, is far from attractive. But its unloveliest features seem 
comely, compared with the harsh and forbidding traits of a state 
church. 

The near coalescence of physical and spiritual forces in the 
modern state may well inspire certain misgivings. When we 
note the enormous resources and high centralization of a first- 
class educational system ; when we consider that it takes forcible 
possession of the child for half the time during its best years, 
and submits the creature to a uniform curriculum, devised more 
and more with reference to its own aims and less and less with 
reference to the wishes of the parent ; when we consider that the 
democratic control of this formidable engine affords no guaran- 
tee that it will not be used for empire over minds, we may well 
be apprehensive of future developments. The chief security for 
spiritual freedom under this educating modern state seems to lie 
in the vigor of other spiritual associations lying over against the 
state to check it and redress the balance. The "free church in 
the free state," the press, the organization of science, the republic 
of letters, the voluntary cultural associations— these forbid the 
undue ascendancy of the control organization of society. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

Stanford University, 
California. 



